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T was on the 18th day of October, practically four 

months from the day the fishing party started, that 
Mr. Warren D. Blatz handed me this diary entitled 
SALMONITIS, written by Mr. Schwerin, and asked me 
to read it over. I was delighted with the story and 
decided to publish a few copies for our friends. 


Up in that northern country, which we affec- 
tionately dubbed ‘North of 53,” the air is uncannily 
clear, and the eye reflects a coloring which is elusive 
to description. It is a country where men commune 
with nature at her best. To live in this country a 
man must be real, 


It was in this country that four friendships were 
made. 


Howarp KNIGHT. 


Mr. Knicut 


GEORGE Mr, Bratz 


Mr. Waconer Otp Patro Mr. ScHWERIN 


BEHOLD the FISHERMAN. 


He riseth up early in the morning, awakening the whole household; 
mighty are his preparations. 
He goeth forth full of hope, and when the day is far spent he returneth, 
smelling of strong drink, and the truth is not in him. 


A SSD) 
(SALMONTTIG, 


A TREATISE ON ITS SYMPTOMOLOGY, 
PATHOLOGY AND ERADICATION 


by Ellwood William Schwerin 


HE two most annoying although not serious maladies that the 
flesh of man is heir to are hay fever and salmonitis. Both are 
incurable and both occur at regular intervals. The only 
relief for the former is a high, dry altitude and for the latter 
a salmon stream regardless of altitude. 


There comes a time in the life of every trout fisherman when he is 
bitten by the salmon bug, which has just the opposite effect from the 
tsetse fly bite, for instead of going to sleep you want to break out your 
four-ounce rod and go forth killing forty-pound salmon. 


I had suffered slight attacks of salmonitis in the past, but due to a 
rugged constitution and a flat pocketbook,I was able to throw them off, 
but in the summer of 1926 I had a severe relapse and realized that I could 
not live through another summer without treatment. In the fall of that 
year, while convalescing, I stepped in to see Warren Blatz at his Bridge- 
port office. Somehow the conversation switched to fishing and then to 
salmon fishing. This not only caused an immediate relapse for me but 
also for Warren, who confided that he had taken a two-weeks treatment the 
previous June in Quebec but without permanent results, and he showed me 
some pictures and told me about his trip. I then and there firmly made 
up my mind that I too would be on a salmon stream next summer if I had 
to poach on some of the leased waters. . 


In March, 1927, Warren told me that he could feel approaching 
symptoms of the return of salmonitis and that he was planning to go back 
to Quebec, on the Laval, in June. If his plans worked out, he intended to 
take two or three fellows with him, and I would have the refusal of one of 
these places. It was not until May, however, that the jaunt was definitely 
settled upon. The party was to consist of Warren Blatz of Bridgeport, 
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Howard Knight of Providence, Al Wagoner of Schenectady, and myself 
from Brooklyn. (You may note that Warren selected us from different 
localities so that on our return we could tell our own stories without fear of 
contradiction.) From then until June 9th, when we were scheduled to 


leave, rods, leaders, flies, etc., were paramount in our minds. 


On Thursday, June 9th, Howard, Warren and I met at the Union 
League Club in New York City about 9 P. M. A few toasts to the 
success of the trip were consumed and then we left to get the 10.45 P. M. 
train. Both my wife and sister were at the train to wish us success and 
Godspeed. Howard not only admitted but bragged about his snoring 
ability and I, being a sound sleeper, agreed to put up with him and he with 
me as a roommate. We therefore took one compartment while Warren 
took the other and waited up for Al, who was to board the train 
at Troy. 

The next day we were up about 6 A. M. and had all our luggage put 
in one stateroom while we occupied the other. The train pulled into 
Montreal at 7.50 A. M., Friday, June 10th, and we took a cab to the Mount 
Royal Hotel for breakfast. It was here that Howard fortified himself for 
the hardships to come with a broiled veal kidney. From the Mount 
Royal we went to the Commission, where we purchased some liquid supplies 
for the trip to Quebec. We left at 9.15 A. M. and it was not long before 
Al, looking at the stores we had on hand, suggested a toast to the success 
of the trip, which suggestion met with a hearty response. We played 
bridge with indifferent success until a waiter announced that our table 
was ready for lunch. Between hands Al entertained us with stories of a 
questionable character. 

Arriving in Quebec soon after lunch, we went at once to the Chateau 
Frontenac, where Howard had arranged for our reception, and were 
ushered to our suite in the tower. All ingredients were there, including 
half of a Stilton cheese. After we had partaken of some of the refreshments, 
Al and I went out shopping while the two hardworking members of our 
party retired in an endeavor to conserve their energy for the evening 
dinner. On our return Howard suggested a toast to the success of the 
trip, which met with a hearty response, after which hors d’ceuvres were 
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served in our suite and we went down to the dining room at 7 P. M. as 
the guest of Howard. As far as service went, Howard might well have 
been the Prince of Wales himself. The seven or eight waiters who looked 
after us certainly served a wonderful dinner. Mr. Neil, the Manager of 
the Chateau, had caught a trout the day before, which was served as the 
fish course, followed by roast pheasant. Merely to enable us to toast to 
the success of our trip, port, sauterne and champagne were served, followed 
by a high-calorie dessert, coffee and cordials. From the dining room, 
the vista of the beautiful Quebec harbor and the Mounrarns* to the north 
provided the proper poetic setting for our dispositions, which by this 
time were benign and at peace with the world in general. 

Once more in our suite, our remaining energy was expended in singing 
to the accompaniment of Warren's ukulele. Later we had a personal visit 
from Mr. Neil, who had just returned from a convention at Ottawa, not 
to complain of the noise as you suspected, but to welcome us and suggest 
a toast to the success of the trip. 


The ideal weather we had enjoyed since our departure deserted us and 


the city was drenched with a heavy downpour. After Mr. Neil left us, at 
a reasonable hour, we retired to dream of the conquests that were to come. 


yr EN Saturday, June 11th, we took what were to be our last baths 
j \, . f for two weeks, and after a delightful breakfast of sausage a la 
Frontenac we went out to do some shopping and then hired 


+ two two-passenger two-wheeled chaises (called calashes) to see 
*? the city. Howard and Al showed poor judgment by picking 
out an old driver and a young horse, while Warren and I displayed our 
superior acumen by getting a young driver with an old, oh a very old, 
horse. After a drive through the new and then the quaint old French part 
of the city, both Warren and myself were ready to return to the hotel, but 
the old man who had Howard and Al in tow decided we were good for 
another hour and, while dreaming of how he would spend the profits of this 
trip, he fell off the driver's seat to the street with the reins, his hollow head 
resounding on the pavement. This sound naturally frightened the horse, 


~ *While the Author insists upon making this point that there were mountains, other members of the 
party wish to question the point simply as a matter of record. 
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who at once started off on a run through the crooked streets, turning the 
corners on one wheel—and there were plenty of corners. But the horse 
had not reckoned with his guests, for while Al endeavored to steady him, 
Howard climbed out on the shafts and as the cart careened around first on 
one wheel and then the other, he managed to grab the reins that were 
dragging on the ground and stopped the horse. Although these two 
doughty fishermen lacked discrimination in‘ picking their chariot, their 
nerve and courage turned what might easily have been a tragedy and the 
end of our salmon fishing into just one of the events of the trip. 


Warren then decided that we should lose no time in returning to the 
hotel and toasting the health of our heroes, which suggestion met with 
unanimous response. 


After a few songs it was time to take the ferry to Lévis, where we were 
to board the train for Rimouski. Howard was so frightened over his 
narrow escape that he decided to take no more chances, so he bought all 
the candy life savers on the boat so as to have a monopoly in case of acci- 
dent, but just before we docked he realized his selfishness and at once 
started to distribute them amongst the women and children, especially 
the young and pretty women. During our short visit at Lévis we seized 
the opportunity to fortify ourselves for the trip. 


There was not a quiet moment on the trip to Rimouski, and even the 
old French judge from Rimouski, who was in our car and seemed to have a 
grouch in keeping with his high position in the community, smiled and at 
the end seemed to like the kidding Howard was giving him. 


The trip from Lévis to Rimouski was in sight of the St. Lawrence 
River the entire way. One very noticeable thing was the way in which the 
fields were divided. They were cut up with geometrical precision by old- 
fashioned rail fences which gave a crazy-quilt effect to the landscape. 


At 10.50 P. M. on Saturday, June 11th, we arrived at Rimouski and 
were met by our fat and genial host, Ubald Lavoie, who drove us and our 
cook (who had come from Montreal on the same train) to his hotel at 
Rimouski Quai, about three miles distant. Capt. Houvington, who was 
to take us across the St. Lawrence to Laval, was on hand and informed us 
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that the boat would have to leave at 5 A. M. in order to make the tide at 
Laval. We changed our clothes so as not to lose any time in the morning. 
Mr. Lavoie suggested that we toast to the success of the trip, which pro- 
posal was put to the vote and carried without opposition. 


We were all up at 4 A. M. Sunday and had our ham and eggs, washed 
down with a strong solution of ‘‘iodine.”’ Lavoie drove us and our baggage 
out on the Quai at 5 A. M. It was hazy and cold, with a heavy swell 
running. Al lost no time in getting sick, with the cook for company. I 
followed in short order* but felt better toward the end of the trip. About 
half way over we passed a large school of white porpoise. Gradually we 
were able to see the north shore ahead and soon made out Laval Island, 
which lies at the entrance to Laval Bay. About two miles to the west- 
ward, the beautiful waterfall of the Sault aux Cochon loomed in the dis- 
tance and in a very short time we were able to hear the roar of the water. 
On a plateau, densely wooded with balsam and other evergreens, at about 
the height of the crest of the fall, was a pretty white house which the 
Captain told us was the headquarters of Price Brothers Forest Patrol for 
the Sault aux Cochon district. About five miles farther west we could see 
the small settlement and lighthouse at Portneuf. To the east of Laval 
were cliffs from thirty to sixty feet high leading up to Baie du Plongeur, 
with cliffs beyond as far as the eye could reach, running all the way 
to the Betsiamites, which empties into the St. Lawrence thirty miles to 
the east. As we rounded Laval Isle and entered the Bay, which is 
flooded at high tide but dry at low tide, we slowed down considerably so 
that if we did bump the bottom it would be possible to back off. We 
nosed our way through the channel, which was marked by tree tops mount- 
ed on stone piles, which piles were now covered by the high water. We 
left the Bay to enter the River, which twisted in and around in an ox bow 
behind a small but lofty island. About one hundred yards above the ox 
bow we were abreast of the clubhouse, where we hove to at 10 A.M. The 
clubhouse was on a high embankment about three hundred feet from the 
river. Below the site of the clubhouse is a plateau which is about six 
feet above the high-water mark at this time of year but in the early 
spring is flooded. 


*Mr. Schwerin has put in many years at sea—even been around Cape Horn in a sailing vessel—and 
this was the third time in his life that he had ever been seasick. 
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We were greeted by Percy Bell,* who was soon joined by Bill Marsh.* 
The guides transferred us and our luggage to shore by canoes. We went 
up to the clubhouse where, after introductions, a drink and a chat, we had 
a most delightful luncheon, the main course of which was cold salmon. 
After lunch, Marsh and Bell insisted that we set up our rods and go up- 
stream, which we did with alacrity. There were two guides and two men 
toa canoe. We paddled up river about a mile, when we came to the fast 
water and it was necessary to pole up through the rapids. The scenery 
up the river is interesting, with high, rugged cliffs on the right hand and 
sloping wooded country to the left. At high tide there is plenty of water 
almost up to Brook Pool, about two miles above camp, but at low water 
there is a good deal of fast water between the camp and Brook Pool. The 
Laval in appearance is only a good-sized trout stream. The pools as a 
rule were not over eight feet deep, with the stream averaging from forty 
to sixty feet in width. 


Brook Pool was being fished by Jim Tudhope and Mr. Hamilton, who 
were resting at the Brook Pool Camp when we arrived. Tudhope had two 
salmon, one eighteen pounds and the other twenty-seven pounds. It was 
now about 4 P. M., but we continued upstream about a quarter of a mile to 
Cunningham Pool where I cast my first salmon fly. A little later, Mr. 
Thompson, the fifth member of the party, came downstream from one of 
the upper pools and we all started downstream together. On our arrival 
at the clubhouse we found that we were supposed to have brought blankets 
but managed to get by with what we could borrow from the other club 


members. 


and wae to ‘Senator Pool Alene, while Hamilton and 


Thompson took Brook Pool. I saw quite a few salmon rise, 
but failed to raise one to my fly in the morning. At noon we dropped 
down to Brook Pool and had lunch with Thompson and Hamilton. Ham- 
ilton had caught a twenty-seven-pound fish. After lunch, Tudhope, our 
guides, Patro and Paul, and myself returned to Cunningham. 


*Mr. Bell is president, and Mr. Marsh secretary, of the Laval Fishing Club. 
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About 5 P. M., a salmon rose in the lower end of the pool and 
Patro took me in the canoe over to the other side and had me cast over 
him. I eventually raised and hooked my first salmon and killed him in 
fourteen minutes. It was necessary for them to put me ashore where | 
could play him, but when he went over the rapids at the lower end of the 
pool I had to follow in a canoe to the killing point in the run above Brook 
Pool. I believe Jim Tudhope got as much pleasure in seeing me kill this 
salmon as I did in killing it. I returned to Cunningham in an endeavor 
to get another salmon that was in the same place, but it was getting late 
and we were soon joined by the party from upstream. Al had a beautiful 
fish which he killed after an hour and forty minutes. Although this fish 
was hooked in Woodward Pool, it was killed just above Bridge Pool, tak- 
ing Al about half a mile downstream. Howard lost a fish after eight 
minutes’ play. Warren had nothing. Then we all dropped down to 
Brook Pool where we found Hamilton had killed another. All went down 
river together for dinner. Al's fish weighed twenty-seven pounds, Hamil- 
ton’s twenty-seven and eighteen respectively, and mine sixteen and one- 
half pounds, the smallest fish that had been caught in years on this river. 
It was 11 P. M. before we turned in, and we were in the best of spirits, 
needless to say. 

Next day we decided to turn the river over to the club members as 
they were planning to leave Wednesday, June 15th. We went trout 
fishing at Baie du Plongeur in a one-lung gas boat hired from William, one 
of the guides. Although we left at 5 A. M., we missed the ebb tide and 
went ashore to fish off the rocks. Warren landed a three-quarter-pound 
trout. Baie du Plongeur, like Baie Laval, is almost dry at low tide. The 
trout run out on the ebb so as not to be caught on the flats and run in 
again on the first of the flood to feed. It is during the last of the.ebb and 
first of the flood that fishing is best. At first of the flood we againstried 
fishing at the entrance and although Warren and myself both raised fish 
we failed to land another. We started back to Laval but the southwest 
wind forced us to anchor in the lee of Laval Island to await higher water. 
We went ashore and met two interesting old characters who lived on the 
island. 
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With the high water we managed to get back to the club for lunch and 
found that Patro's house had burned down while we were gone. After 
lunch Warren and Howard turned in while Al and I took a canoe over to a 
small brook, the Raymond, which flows into the west end of the Baie du 
Laval. We went alone as the guides were ordered to help Patro’s family 
clean up an old house for temporary quarters and move the salvaged stuff 
in. There is quite a fall where the Raymond enters the Baie. While Al 
fished below the falls, | went above and caught fourteen small trout, the 
blackest I have ever seen. The flies were so thick that I actually breathed 
them. 


On my return to the mouth of the Raymond, I found the tide had run 
out and Al was afraid it would leave the canoe stranded on the mud flats. 
It was necessary for us to get out of the canoe in four or five inches of water 
and wade about a mile to the main stream of the Laval. Upon returning 
to camp we found that Mr. Hamilton had killed two more salmon over 
twenty-two pounds each. 


The fire at Patro’s was quite a calamity, as all the guides lived in 
Patro's one-room log cabin with his five sons and two daughters and one 
daughter-in-law. When the fire broke out, Merrymat, Patro's daughter, 
called up the fire warden, who was at Mille Vache* about twenty miles 
away. He traveled via auto to Portneuf, then horseback to halfway to 
Sault aux Cochon, then canoe to Sault aux Cochon and afoot to Laval. 
Mr. Portches, the warden, was a clean-cut young man, dressed in a light 
flannel shirt rolled up to his elbows and open at the throat, in just such an 
outfit as you might see on a tennis court in the Metropolitan district. 
Why the black flies did not eat him alive is still a mystery to me. One of 
his men who was stationed on a high mountain to the north also came down 
and they had dinner with us. After dinner, at which Hamilton was the 
butt of all jokes, due to his exceptional luck, we chatted until late. 


Warren did not go up the river on Wednesday as Marsh, Bell, Tud- 
hope, Thompson and Hamilton were leaving and he wanted to say good- 
bye officially to the departing brothers. Al went to Senator Pool, Howard 
to Woodward, and I took Lorie, giving Warren the “‘CEss’’ Pool in the 


*The first Frenchman to land here said, ‘These pastures will support one-thousand cows," hence 
Mille Vache, or 1000 cows, = =F 
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morning and the Cunningham and Brook Pool in the afternoon after the 
crowd had left. We then arranged for our regular guides. Al had Jerry 
and Edward. Jerry was a typical French woodsman of wonderful phy- 
sique, while Edward was a moron, a good enough fellow but weak and was 
carried on by his brother Jerry. These were the only two guides who could 
speak English. Howard had Slaus and Roserio, Patro’s sons, both good 
canoe men but typical French Canadians, who would rather spit in the 
canoe than over the side. I had old Patro himself, a willing old devil who 
probably knew more about the habits of the salmon than any of the rest, 
with his young son Paul, who just did his work and nothing more, for he 
looked to Patro for all orders. Warren had Suffic, a good kid who would 
rather dance than eat. If he had been born in civilization, he would have 
been a typical drugstore cowboy of the sheik type. Warren also had 
George, a good-natured, willing old plug. All the guides were most ac- 
commodating and would do anything to please if they only knew what was 
wanted. I put in a hard day, being a great believer that you have to put 
the fly in the water to catch fish. I was rewarded in the afternoon about 
3 P. M. by hooking and killing a twenty-pound salmon in Glace Pool, a 
small pool above Lorie. 

About 5 P. M., Howard and Al came down river, Al bearing a twen- 
ty-one-pound fish while Howard was emptyhanded. When we got to 
Cunningham, we found that Warren had landed a twenty-one-pound 
salmon and two slink. We all came down river together and drank various 
toasts to Howard, who as yet had not landed a fish. After dinner, Jerry 
and Edward came up and were entertained by Warren with songs and 
stories until turning-in time. 


| in the morning, until I put on a dry fly, when I raised a good 
salmon but struck too quickly, not being used to salmon, and 
took the fly away from him. In the afternoon, I tried again 
and after a few casts rose and hooked what I believe to have 
been the same salmon | raised before. He ran through to the lower 
Woodward Pool before I was able to kill him. Howard was at Lorie 
Pool, where he killed a twenty-one-pound salmon, the same weight as mine. 
Warren again had his luck at Cunningham, killing an eighteen-pound and a 
nineteen-pound salmon. Al, who was fishing Brook Pool, was empty- 
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handed, probably due to the fact that the water had dropped so as to make 
this pool unsuitable for good fishing. After dinner, Howard, Warren and 
I went down to the guides’ house, where Warren sang and I danced with 
the sheik Suffic, who later sang ‘‘Aluette.'’ It certainly was a big night 
with the best society on the Laval. ‘‘Aluette’’ was a beautiful song. The 
only improvement that could be made would be to eliminate four dozen 
of the forty-nine verses. 

As this was Friday, we felt sure of getting fish, but the water was 
getting low due to lack of rain and Brook Pool was the least desirable of 
them all. Nobody wanted it, but I figured I could fish the small brook for 
trout if unsuccessful with the salmon. Warren took Cunningham Pool, 
Howard took Lorie and Al took Woodward. After a few hours at Brook 
Pool without success, I went up the brook for about a mile but saw nothing 
but small salmon (parr). At noon I went up to Cunningham to have lunch 
with Warren. He had lost a good fish due to a rotten leader. After 
lunch I returned to Brook Pool. About 3 P.M. Warren landed a 
twenty-four-pound salmon and called for me to join him at Cunningham. 
I was only too glad to leave as I knew by this time I had made a poor 
choice on picking Brook Pool with the water so low. After arriving at 
Cunningham, it was not long before I rose and hooked a large slink. The 
guides rushed out with their gaff but I would not let them use it. After 
the slink made two spectacular leaps and a few runs, he was allin. Warren 
rushed up from the lower end of the pool and said he would catch the slink 
in his hands, which he did on the first grab, much to the amusement of 
the guides. I handed my rod to Patro and removed the fly from the 
struggling fish's mouth and then took some pictures of Warren and the 
fish. He was a large slink and would have gone about thirty pounds if 
fat. We let the slink go and continued fishing, Warren at the lower end 
and myself at the upper end of the pool. About five o'clock I raised and 
hooked a large salmon which I killed in less than ten minutes. We were 
soon joined by Howard and Al from upstream. Howard had a nice fish 
but Al was emptyhanded. We dropped down to the camp for dinner. 
After dinner we made plans for the morrow and I was quite insistent on 
going to the upper camp pools if I had to go alone. It was necessary to 
stay all night there and Warren was the only one who cared to go with me. 
We figured that as the river was falling and clearing fast and as we were 
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high rods, it was only fair to leave the two best pools (Cunningham and 
Lorie) to Howard and Al. 


We were up early on Saturday and Warren and I prepared to go to 
the upper camp. I traded guides with Al so as to get Jerry and Edward, 
who speak English. It is quite a paddle and lots of poling through the 
fast water to reach the portage above Senator Pool, where Warren and | 
left the canoes while the guides poled up through the Jacques Rapids. 
Warren and I cut through the woods and met the stream just above the 
Jacques Rapids, where we waited to take pictures of our guides poling 
through. After the canoes came through the rapids, we again hit the trail 
and found the recent trail of a caribou. We made the upper camp about 
noon and while two of our guides prepared lunch the other two went to 
look at a bear trap they had set earlier in the spring. They found that a 
bear had walked right around it. This was by far the finest day we had 
had (not for fishing, but it was warm and balmy without a cloud in the sky). 
It was so bright and clear that Jerry did not think it advisable to fish until 
4 P. M., so we loafed around and dozed in the sunshine until then. 


At four o'clock we started for the upper pool and fished for about an 
hour without a sign of a fish. It was a most difficult pool to fish, with 
heavy rapids both above and below it. The left bank was deep and the 
water dark, while the bottom of the right bank (from which we fished) 
was studded with large boulders about three feet in diameter covered by 
eighteen inches to two feet of water. These boulders were very slippery 
and if one slipped or stepped off between them, the water was five or more 
feet deep. I managed to work my way out from the right bank until I 
reached the fathermost rock right on the edge of the deep, dark water 
and while balancing myself on its slippery, rounded surface, I cast into a 
rip about forty feet below me. I had adjusted the click on the Hardy reel 
to the minimum and when I did raise a salmon I struck so savagely that my 
reel overran and my line was in the worst tangle imaginable. I stood stock- 
still looking at my tangled line, expecting the salmon to run and carry 
away my leader and fly, if not break the rod, when I heard Warren shouting 
to me to clear my line while the salmon lay so quiet. It must have taken 
three or four minutes, which seemed hours to me, before I had the line 
clear. I thenstarted to put astrain on my line, and as nothing happened the 
feeling crept over me that the fish had gotten off and my fly was jammed 
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between the rocks. I continued to heave on my line in an endeavor 
to free my fly, while looking intently at the spot where I thought my fly 
was lodged. I was firmly convinced that I had hooked a rock, when an 
immense salmon suddenly jumped clear of the water straight toward me, 
landing directly at my feet and throwing a heavy spray which drenched me 
to the skin. Warren says I hollered excitedly, ‘Gaff him, gaff him, he is 
drowning me!’’ The salmon immediately started for the tail of the pool 
but I gave him the butt and stopped him before he went over the rapids. 
He turned and came upstream headed straight for me. I thought he would 
run between my legs, so brought them together as he rushed a foot to the 
left of me upstream. It was impossible to take in the line as fast as he 
came, but at the upper end of the pool I was able to regain some of my 
line as he sulked. This gave me an opportunity to get off my precarious 
perch and in toward shore. I had hardly made shore when he started 
downstream again. This time I could not stop him as he went over the 
rapids, but the guides were ready with the canoe and just before he had all 
my line out, we reached the head of the rapids and started overtaking him. 
That trip through the rapids with a twenty-five-pound salmon on the end 
of a four-hundred-foot line will never be forgotten. In the pool below the 
rapids, he stopped and turned upstream again in an effort to mount the 
rapids, but his strength was beginning to ebb and he turned downstream 
again where after forty minutes I was able to bring him to the gaff. 


Warren then tried his luck and raised another at the same spot but 
failed to hook him. As it was now getting late, we went down to camp for 
dinner and then relaxed in our sleeping-bags under the mosquito netting 
we had brought along, for a good sleep in a dry bed of balsam. 


j HE next day, Sunday, June 19th, we were up at 3.30, about an 
hour after dawn, and were soon in the stream but failed to 
raise a fish, although it was seven o'clock before we Went 
) down to breakfast. Those French guides are wonderful 
S cooks. First they fry out some bacon, saving the grease, 
into which they dump the canned beans or corned beef. They have 
only four standard menus, namely, beans and bacon grease, bacon 
grease and beans, canned corned beef and bacon grease, and bacon 
grease and canned corned beef, with toast and jam for dessert followed 
by well boiled black tea. “ 
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After breakfast we again tried salmon fishing, our only reward being 
an eight-inch brook trout. It was then decided that we had better drop 
downstream. As both Warren and I were anxious to go through Jacques 
Rapids, we did not take the portage. Going through the rapids was a real 
sensation, as we hit rocks a few times and once I thought we would capsize. 
It did not take us long to reach Woodward Pool, traveling with the fast 
water at great speed. 

Just above Woodward Pool is a small one called Cedar Pool. While 
Warren fished Woodward Pool, I tried my luck at Cedar, and although there 
were some salmon rising I could not raise one to my wet fly. I then shifted 
to the dry fly while Warren went over to the opposite bank. Warren 
could see the fish and instructed me as to casting. Under his direction I 
soon raised a large salmon which took my fly in his mouth, but I had spent 
too many years trout fishing and not enough salmon fishing for I struck too 
quickly and again took the fly away from him. Warren was wild and pulled 
out his pistol and swore that if I did that again he would shoot me. 
After a few more casts I raised another fish but Warren had no faith in my 
will power and took a shot at the salmon, potting him through the neck on 
the rise. 

It certainly gives one a thrill to see one of these large fish rise to a 
dry fly. 

After lunch Warren started dabbling for salmon from the rock at 
Cedar Pool. He raised and killed a twenty-two-pound salmon in short 
order. He then came down to Woodward where he raised another one. 
He changed his fly and on the next cast hooked him. This fish gave him 
a wonderful battle, although he only weighed seventeen pounds. Warren 
then left Cedar and Woodward Pools tome while he went downstream, but 
I failed to see another fish, as we had evidently raised too much disturbance. 
Then | dropped down to Cunningham where I met Warren, who had not 
raised a fish since he left me. 


On our arrival at the clubhouse we found that Al had killed a twenty- 
two-pound fishand Howard a twenty-six pounder, yesterday, theeighteenth, 
but neither had seen a fish this day. Although Warren had made two 
killings to-day, we were all a bit discouraged over salmon fishing due to the 
fact that the water was dropping and clearing very rapidly, so the other 
fellows decided to go to Baie du Plongeur for trout. But I had come a 
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long way for salmon fishing, and salmon fishing it would be as long as there 
was a ghost of a chance. 

Paul was on the sick list Monday, June 20th, having hurt himself 
poling up the river the day before. Patro took Roserio to aid him and 
pressed his youngest son into service, assigning him to Howard. We called 
him “Le bon petit guide.” He was only about ten years old but kept his 
end up as well as the rest of them. As I started up the river with Patro 
and Roserio, the other fellows shoved off for Baie du Plongeur. Although 
unproductive, this was a most interesting day for me. The water was 
crystal clear and low and the two pools I fished were literally full of sal- 
mon, for even if I did not see them lying in the pools as it is possible on 
some streams, I raised in excess of fifteen salmon. They all rose short, 
however, and failed to take the fly, although I tried everything and what 
have you. It is my contention that if I had been properly equipped I 
should have killed some of these fish, or at least hooked them. I was using 
a fourteen-foot rod and .020 leaders, and believe that the salmon rose with 
the intention of taking my fly but saw the leader and changed their minds. 


I made up my mind that the next salmon fishing trip I take, I shall 
equip myself with a light rod and long, fine leader, for with the regular 
salmon leader there was no chance to hook a fish in this kind of water, 
while with the lighter leaders, although sacrificing strength, one would at 
least be able to hook his fish. Regardless of the fact that I returned to 
camp emptyhanded, I had a wonderful day which could only have been 
improved on by killing at least one of the many fish I saw. On returning 
to the clubhouse, I found that Howard, Warren and Al had returned from 
Baie du Plongeur with forty fish that dressed over forty pounds. We 
decided that on the morrow we would go to Sault aux Cochon; although 
we had heard no glowing reports about the fishing, we wanted to see the 
fall which looked so beautiful in the distance the day we arrived. 


IN Tuesday, June 21st, the four of us started out early, in the 
canoes, for Sault aux Cochon, my canoe leading the others 


by about a quarter of a mile. As we rounded the headland 
leaving Baie Laval, a huge flock of ducks rose at our approach. 
One mother duck had seven ducklings that were unable to 
fly. As we passed very close to them, they would dive under, but the 
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youngsters could not stay down more than thirty seconds and they would 
pop up again right alongside our canoe. 

We could soon hear the roar of the falls. There were literally thou- 
sands of seagulls on the rocks off the cove where the Sault aux Cochon 
empties into the St. Lawrence River. Here, as many times before, we saw 
seals. It was very interesting to see them appear and disappear, only their 
little heads showing above the water. We landed on the rock and sand 
beach to the west of the mouth of the Sault aux Cochon. After the other 
canoes arrived, we explored a bit, climbing around the rocks at the foot of 
the falls. I believe this spot is the most beautiful I have ever seen or 
visited. The Sault aux Cochon* above the falls is a smooth, placid stream 
for five miles and then runs back about 150 miles. The first fall is about 
100 feet. It then runs in a raging torrent for about 600 feet in a slight 
curve and then drops another 30 feet into the St. Lawrence. The Rangers’ 
home, which is on the east bank on a plateau approximately at the height 
of the crest of the upper fall, has a beautiful view not only of the fall but 
an unobstructed vista of the St. Lawrence River to the south shore thirty 
miles away. 

Below the Rangers’ home, on another small flat, is the home of a 
Frenchman who is badly crippled as a result of a trip he took over the lower 
falls many years ago. He acts as a watchman and deputy game and fire 
warden for Price Brothers, living with his wife, two daughters, son-in-law 
and three grandchildren. The guides said the fish would not rise until 
the flood tide, so Howard and | had our guides carry the canoe above the 
falls, expecting to get some brook trout in the Sault aux Cochon. The 
guides paddled us up about five hundred yards and started us fishing, 
but not having much luck, I got restless and asked them to put me ashore, 
where I caught a few small trout. Howard was also having some success 
from the canoe. After we figured it was time for us to return, we had the 
guides paddle us slowly toward the falls. It was in this stretch that we 
landed most of our trout, having about 30 ten-inch beauties on our return 
to the head of the falls. Warren and Al said that while we were gone there 
had been a run of large brook trout but that although the fish were jumping 
and evidently feeding, they were unable to catch one. There were still 
a few rising, so I tried a dry fly and after some time succeeded in hooking 
one about two pounds, which gave me a wonderful fight. 


*Translated means Jump of the Pig. 
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It was now getting late and the guides were getting restless to start 
home. Howard, Warren and myself decided to walk back over the port- 
age. The guides tried to discourage us, saying the trail was almost im- 
passable, but we were tired of sitting in the canoes and insisted upon walk- 
ing back. It was four miles to the Laval. Up and down dale we stepped 
along quite lively and made the trip in an hour and a quarter. Howard 
was puffing a bit but stuck with us right along. If he had had half as much 
wind as he had grit, he would have made the trip in less than an hour. 


After supper we decided that to-morrow we would return to Sault aux 
Cochon and stay all night, as Al and Warren were pretty well excited over 
the large trout they had seen and not caught. 


A northeast wind was blowing on Wednesday, making it impossible 
to take the canoes outside, and for awhile it looked as if the Cochon trip 
was off, but Warren and I decided to take our guides and go over the port- 
age. This did not meet with a very enthusiastic response from the guides 
as they would have to pack bedding and food over, but as Warren and I 
each took a pack there was nothing left for them to do but go. I am sure 
that if we had not walked over this trail the previous night, the guides would 
have been able to talk us out of the feasibility of the trip. As it was, we 
made the trip over in one hour and forty minutes. We stopped at the French- 
man’s house and the old man told us about a lake a short distance back that 
was fullof trout. Asit was now about eleven o'clock, we decided to get some 
of these trout forlunch. We took Suffic and the three of us got in the small 
ten-foot canoe. Almost with every cast we would land a trout running 
anywhere from ten to fifteen inches and it did not take long to have a good 
mess of fish. I was sitting in the bow of the canoe, Warren in the center 
and Suffic in the stern. As I would catch the trout I would break their 
necks and throw them down. I had just removed the hook from a 
twelve-inch trout and was trying to break his neck when he slipped out of 
my hand and overboard. I hated to lose him as I had given his neck a 
twist and knew he would die. In about a minute, however, he came to the 
surface on the same side of the canoe he had gone over and swam on the 
surface in an erratic fashion around the stern and up on the other side 
of the canoe. I had the net ready and he sailed right into it. We took 
these trout back to the Frenchman's where the guides cooked them for 
lunch and gave the surplus away to the Frenchman. After lunch we went 
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after the large trout at the mouth of the Sault aux Cochon. The orthodox 
way of catching these trout is by means of a large red fly, skipping it over 
the surface. This skipping and recasting is very tiring, and although it 
may have been productive, the hard work took a great deal of the pleasure 
out of it. Both Warren and I liked to experiment a bit, not taking any- 
thing the guides told us for granted. I tried a dry fly while Warren tried a 
small wet fly. After experimenting a bit, he found that the slower it was 
worked the more successful it was, and he not only hooked more but 
larger fish, averaging at least a pound above those taken with the larger 
fly. The dry fly was a disappointment and I soon changed to Warren's 
method, but not with the same result, for he hooked six fish to my one, and 
although I watched his method and fished right alongside him, the evening 
credited him with thirty-six fish and me with only six. All fish were 
between two and three pounds. George, one of Warren’s guides, was 
looking after me and tried his damnedest to have me use a No. 2 red fly 
with a large worm attached, in an endeavor to catch more fish. I had to 
laugh, for Warren was catching all his on a No. 12 neutral-colored fly and 
this big red monstrosity was just typical of what the guides up here con- 
sidered necessary to catch large fish. 


large evening dancing and singing. Warren took part in one 
of the square dances. It was later than usual when we 
s retired, and | believe this to have been one of the biggest 
nights experienced on the Sault aux Cochon for some time. 
As Warren and I walked down to our bunks near the falls, we felt rather 
satisfied with the progress we had made socially in the short time we were 
in this country, for we now had standing in the élite of society on both the 
Laval and Sault aux Cochon. I wanted to sleep as near the falls as possible 
so as to be lulled to sleep by their roar, and had sent Suffic down to make 
balsam beds for us. We had not inspected these beds before we turned in 
but found them just right, for if he had made them any more comfortable 
we would not have wanted to get up at 3 A. M. for fishing, and had 
they been the least more uncomfortable we could not have slept a wink. 


( S\GFTER supper we went up to the Frenchman's house and had a 
& 


As hinted above, we were up at 3.00 A. M. on Thursday, June 23rd, 
and started right after them again. Before breakfast Warren landed four 
and I caught one, running from three to four pounds each. _ It looked like 
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another bad day for me. After breakfast the fishing was indifferent on 
the height of the tide, but on the first of the ebb we saw some trout rise. 
I thought I would try my dry fly again and at once hooked into a two- 
pound fish. This was the start of my day. I have no idea of how many 
trout I raised and hooked, but know that at least half of them got away in 
the netting, as I tried to land them too quickly. However, I did land 
about thirty-nine fish running between two and four pounds, while Warren 
had about ten of the same size. It was funny, as Warren used the same fly 
I did and at times our dry flies were riding within six inches of one another. 
The fish would not look at his fly, taking mine every time. It was a won- 
derful day's fishing. We. had expected Al and Howard over, but the 
guides had sold them on the Baie du Plongeur trip. Patro came over 
alone in the canoe for the duffle and fish and returned with Roserio, leaving 
our knapsack with us to take back over the portage. Warren's stomach 
was a bit sour and he sent Suffic over to the Frenchman's for some soda, and 
in telling him what he wanted he impressed the fact that he wanted 
“baking"’ soda. Suffic rushed off and returned with the soda and two 
slices of bacon. 

About 5.30 we packed up and hit the trail over the portage. We 
were not so ambitious on the homeward trip, and let Sufficand George take 
turns with the knapsack. Howard very thoughtfully met us on the steps 
of the clubhouse with two glasses of ale. Aland Howard had not had much 
success at Baie du Plongeur, having only about eight pounds of trout 
between them. I don’t know who it was, but somebody suggested a 
drink, which suggestion met with a hearty response, and an enjoyable 
evening followed. 

The weather had been ideal, but no rain, and the river continued fall- 
ing and clearing. Remembering the salmon I had seen last Monday, on 
Friday, the 24th, I equipped myself with light leaders and soon had my 
guides poling me upstream in quest of salmon. The rest of the bunch 
decided to spend the day packing and fussing about camp, as they con- 
sidered it useless to go after salmon. 

On our arrival at Cunningham Pool, I fished it over carefully without 
raising a fish. I then got in the canoe and looked the pool over carefully 
with the intention, if I did not see a salmon, to continue up to Lorie and 
later come back for the salmon I might see in Cunningham. However, 
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there was not a fish in Cunningham, so we continued up to Lorie where we 
went through the same program. We therefore headed downstream and 
arrived at the club for lunch. 


We busied ourselves in the afternoon packing up and preparing for 
our departure on the morrow. 


Howard and I took the tail end of all the bottles and mixed up a 
drink for the guides. Howard judged the drink would be very potent and 
I agreed, as I have a great deal of respect for Howard's judgment regarding 
liquor, for any man who can predict and order to within a pint the liquor 
that will be consumed by four men in twelve days is a genius. We all 
sampled this drink and found that Howard was right as usual. The 
drink Was potent. A very enjoyable evening was had by all. (Laval 
society editors please copy.) 

I have often wondered why some men are great while others equally or 
even more imposing are only mediocre. There is very little difference 
between them, yet it is this little difference that distinguishes the great 
from the masses. A striking example was Howard. We all marveled at 
his ability to order to the last pint the liquor that would be consumed by 
four men in two weeks. Al credited it to supernatural powers, Warren to 
phenomenal luck, while I credited it to his wonderful foresight and efficiency. 


We were all wrong, for when we questioned Howard, his explanation 
was simple. He had just figured roughly what we would need and then 
doubled the quantity. Of such stuff are Caesars and Napoleons made. 


EJ,ATURDAY, June 25th, a day of sorrow, found Al the first 
=| man up and ready to go, and we were all astir by 6 A. M. 
4 There was lots of work to be done as we had to close up the 
house for another year. We had the guides pack down the 
trout in snow for the trip to Rimouski and take fourteen of 
the seventeen salmon that were left from the snow house and our luggage 
down to the landing, after which we tried out Howard's potent drink with 
great success, for when the boat arrived from Rimouski I had grave doubts 
as to whether our luggage and fish would be transferred from the shore to 
the boat without having to be fished out of the river by the boat crew. We 
then managed to get ourselves aboard without the aid of a boat hook. As 
we steamed out, old Patro stood on the shore with tears in his eyes, for 
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although he traveled in the best society on the Laval, this was the last 
party of the season, and as the poet would say, lots of water would flow in 
and out of Laval Baie before another one would be staged. As we pulled 
out, I was a bit downhearted myself and I pulled the cork from the last 
bottle of Scotch and suggested a toast to next year, which was met with a 
hearty response by all. 

After lunch everybody went to sleep, getting on deck again just before 
we arrived at Rimouski. Lavoie was on the dock to greet us with the in- 
formation that he had our boxes ready to ship back the salmon. We 
supervised the packing of the fish, which took three thousand pounds of 
ice. Then Lavoie drove us to town to buy our tickets for the return trip, 
then back to Lavoie’s for supper—our last meal together, for while the rest 
were leaving for Montreal on the 10.45 P. M. train, I was not to leave 
until to-morrow on the eastbound train for Newcastle. 


Thus ended the most wonderful trip in the most congenial company 
it has ever been my pleasure to have been with. It had been perfect 
except for the main object for which the trip was made, for although the 
company, weather, fishing, food, liquor, etc., were of the best, the trip fell 
down on the primary motive: Ir WAs Not A Cure. As they would say 
in the medical profession, the treatment was a success but the patient did 
not recover. So it was with us, for no sooner did carbon monoxide gas 
replace the balsam odor in the evening breeze than it was with us again, 
that dreaded salmonitis. However, I believe I now know the cure for this 
malady which had baffled medical science for so long. My slogan is “A 
pound of prevention is better than an ounce of cure,”’ therefore hike your- 
self toa salmon stream in May, preceding the first run, and stay until the 
last lagging salmon has ascended the river. This I believe will prevent 
a serious relapse; that is, until the following March. 


Mi 


